SALE  NOTICE 

TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

Each  year  we  notify  our  customers  of  the  arrival  of  Factory 
Samples  and  Unusual  Values  before  advertising  in  the  newspapers. 

These  lots  are  not  part  of  our  regular  stock  and  are  priced  so 
low  as  to  hardly  pay  for  the  material  that  is  in  them. 

Most  all  gloves  and  shoes  are  autographed  by  some  nationally 
known  athlete  signifying  fine  quality  and  workmanship. 

These  lots  do  not  last  long  so  come  in  now,  select  the  items 
you  want  and  we  will  hold  them  for  you. 


350 

FIELDERS* 

GLOVES 

Short  or  long  finger* 

75c  to  $3.50 

All  Autographed 

425  pair 

BASEBALL 

SHOES 

Sprint  Model* 

All  with  steel  plate*  in 
sole.  Many  pitchers' 
•hoe*  in  the  lot. 

$1.50  to  $3.50 

125 

BASEMEN’S 

MITTS 

Many  model* 

$1.25  to  $4.50 

BALLS 

45 

STOCKINGS 

BATS 

SHIRTS 

SWEAT  SHIRTS 

CATCHERS* 

CAPS 

Chest  PROTECTORS 

MITTS 

TOE  PLATES 

MASKS 

Many  models 

SPIKES 

LEG  GUARDS 

$2.50  to  $6.50 

SUPPORTERS 

18  SETS  BASEBALL  UNIFORMS  C 

5 PIECE  UNIFORM  COMPLETELY  TRIMMED  * 
TRY  BEATING  THIS  VALUE 


TENNIS 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that 

MAYNARD  S.  WEISBERG 

is  now  affiliated  with  this  concern  and  will  be  happy  to  greet  his 
friends  and  to  assist  them  in  their  choice  of  athletic  equipment.  His 
vast  experience  and  knowledge  of  tennis  will  be  of  great  assistance 
in  selecting  tennis  rackets  and  restringing  which  is  done  on  the 
premises. 

M.  S.  Rosenbaum  Sportings  Goods  Co. 

165  BROADWAY  (Comer  Shawmut  Avenue) 

Three  Blocks  from  Metropolitan  Theatre 
Established  1889  BOSTON  Tel.  HAN.  7168 
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| BENTLEY 

, “What  can  you  do”  is  the  question  a young"  man  must  answer  in  a 

j convincing  way,  if  he  wants  more  than  an  unskilled  job. 

j BENTLEY  graduates  can  both  answer  and  demonstrate  con- 

| vincinglv. 

' BENTLEY  prestige  grows  steadily  because  of  the  quality  of  the 

| training  which  the  school  gives. 

’ BENTLEY  is  the  largest  professional  school  of  college  grade  in 

the  country,  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  training  men  to  become 
j specialists  in  accounting  and  finance. 

j BENTLEY  offers  a two-year,  intensive  course  that  cannot  be 

{ duplicated  elsewhere. 

• Read  the  Bentley  catalog.  It  is  free  for  the  asking. 

S The  Bentley  School  of  Accounting  and  Finance 

I 921  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Kenmore  0758 


CAMP  BRUNONIA 

DAVE  MISHEL  STEEP  FALLS 

Director  MAINE 

BRUNONIA  for  the  1935  season,  as  one  of  its  added  features,  presents  a 
tutoring  school  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Aaron  Gordon  of  the  Boys’  Latin 
School.  Tutoring  in  all  subjects  for  makeup  examinations  and  college  boards 
will  be  given.  For  particulars,  see  MR.  GORDON.  Room  230. 

MR.  AARON  GORDON, 

8 Montana  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


BERKELEY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Established  1907 

AN  ACCREDITED  SCHOOL 

Preparation  for  College  by  Certificate  or  Examination 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  NOW 

1089  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Telephone,  COMmonwealth  9262 
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WHY  COLLEGE? 

Throughout  its  three  hundred  years  of  existence,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant functions  of  the  Latin  School  has  been  its  preparation  of  students  for 
college.  The  pronounced  effect  of  this  preparation  is  well-known  and  un- 
disputed. Boys  attend  Latin  School  for  the  express  purpose  of  preparing 
for  college. 

Taking  for  granted  that  every  pupil  of  the  Latin  School  is  decided  upon 
entering  college,  the  question  arises,  What  is  he  to  gain  by  going  and  where 
is  he  to  go? 

College  cannot  supply  what  is  lacking'  in  ability  or  character.  It  cannot 
create.  But  it  can  improve  and  enlarge.  While  many  look  for  material 
advantages — namely,  good  positions  and  comfortable  salaries — others  (by 
far  the  more  candid)  seek  a broadening  of  view's  and  opinions  and  a greater 
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elasticity  of  intellect  and  taste.  It  is  the  latter  group  that  is  best  fitted 
for  problems  of  life  beyond  college.  This  group  secures  easily  what  the 
foi/mer  group  bends  all  energies  to  obtain.  College  does  pay  in  the  end,  but 
only  because  of  the  individual.  It  cannot  be  a business  project! 

Of  course,  a great  part  of  those  who  attend'  college  are  bent  upon  pro- 
fessional careers.  For  them  college  is  a means  to  a definite  end.  To  most 
of  them  the  four  years  of  an  undergraduate  are  as  repellent  as  manual  labor 
to  the  man  who  aspires  to  the  presidency  of  an  industrial  firm.  For1  others 
these  years  mean  a broadening  of  the  mind,  a greater  appreciation  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  life,  and  consequently  a deeper  enjoyment  of  its 
pleasures.  For  these  the  clearly  defined  goal  ahead  is  an  ideal  to  be  realized , 
not  a prize  to  be  fought  for. 

The  realization  that  college  does  little  more  than  open  the  eyes  and 
instil  a sense  of  direction  is  a great  asset  to  the  student.  He  must  learn 
that  college  will  not  cajole  and  guide  him  through  as  his  school  did.  He 
must  find  his  own  way  as  best  he  can! 

The  choice  of  college,  therefore,  is  dependent  upon  ambition,  ability, 
and  character.  For  him  who  dreams  of  brilliant  dances,  gay  parties,  and 
a carefree  existence,  college  is  but  a happy  illusion.  For  the  imitating,  the 
ambitionless,  and  the  curious,  college  is  just  that — an  illusion.  Leaving 
home  does  not  bring  adventure,  experience,  and  “life” ; struggle,  despair, 
and  drudgery  are  in  greater  abundance.  Attending  a school  for  its  renown 
does  not  bring  prestige;  instead,  it  brings  hopelessness.  The  student  should 
learn  his  tastes,  learn  his  will,  and  have  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He 
must  look  to  college  as  a personal  venture  upon  which  his  future  happiness 
or  at  least  his  success  is  dependent. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  before  jumping  at  conclusions  or  seizing  upon 
a college  to  attend,  to  consider  carefully  the  problem.  Consideration  must 
be  tempered  with  perspective  and  discretion.  College,  as  a path  to  quick 
and  easy  employment,  must  be  discarded.  For  success  one  must  look  to 
himself.  College  is  but  another  step  to  a loftier  plane.  And  this  considera- 
tion of  college  should,  by  no  means,  be  limited  to  those  who  are  now  about 
to  enter  college.  It  concerns,  to  a greater  extent,  those  who  have  still  their 
preparatory  work  before  them.  For  they  must  soon  realize  the  importance 
of  “self.”  *i 

To  bring  the  point  home,  consider  the  statement  made  by  Daniel  Willard, 
president  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad:  “I  have  never  been  able  to 
think  of  any  reason  which  would  seem  to  justify  me  ...  in  giving  greater 
consideration  to  the  young  man  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
a college  education  ...  As  a matter  of  fact,  my  sympathies  lean  in  the 
direction  of  the  young  man  without  the  college  education.”  The  significance 
of  this  broad  statement  is  evident.  It  should  not  tempt  you  to  throw  up 
the  white  flag  and  decide  not  to  go  to  college.  It  proves  only  that  college 
education  does  not  come  of  itself — nor  does  any  education.  The  statement 
was  probably  inspired  by  Mr.  Willard’s  actual  experience  with  college  men. 
These  men,  who  perhaps  entered  college  with  the  express  purpose  of  in- 
creasing their  eligibility  for  good  jobs,  probably  believed  that  college  had 
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made  them  thoroughly  competent,  though,  in  reality,  they  were  less  capable 
than  men  who  had  not  gone  to  college,  but  who  knew  how  to  learn  from 
experience  and  how  to  make  use  of  their  knowledge.  Had  these  men  looked 
upon  their  academic  education  as  a means  to  knowledge,  they  could  not  have 
inspired  so  decisive  a statement.  But  this  has  been  the  fault  among  thou- 
sands of  college  graduates. 

Another  good  example  of  how  “false  values”  and  bloated  opinions  have 
been  detrimental  to  favorable  public  opinion  on  college  men  is  in  the  state- 
ment of  W.  M.  Jamar,  president  of  the  General  Shoe  Corporation:  “By  train- 
ing and  development  (in  industry),  young  men  and  young  women  must  be 
taught  how  to  use  their  minds  in  a practical  way,  and  overcome  some  of 
tlm  ideas  obtained  in  college  and  get  away  from  some  of  the  false  values 
they  gained  in  college.”  People  used  to  distrust  and  condemn  the  “ideas” 
obtained  in  schools  many  years  ago.  Here  we  find,  again,  an  expression  of 
condemnation  of  college  “ideas.”  It  is  not  a reversion  to  the  narrow-mind- 
edness of  the  past.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  college  man  whose  “ideas”  are 
empty  and  meatless.  It  is  the  result  of  an  effortless  acquiring  of  learning. 

The  fact  that  such  opinions  do  exist,  and  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
leading  business  men,  should  be  conducive  to  the  realization  that  it  is  not 
how  much  learning  one  gets;  it  is  how  one  takes  advantage  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. Colleges  and  schools  afford  the  means;  it  is  for  the  student  to 
take  full  advantage. 

Sidney  Sulkin. 


ERRATUM 

In  the  “Boston  Traveler”  of  February  28,  1935,  there  ap- 
peared an  article  to  the  effect  that  the  Tercentenary  Register 
Cover  Contest  was  closed. 

We  wish  to  announce  that  this  article  was  unofficial  and 
erroneous.  We  desire  to  make  clear  to  all  that  the  CON- 
TEST IS  NOT  YET  CLOSED!  The  Register  is  still  open 
to  contributions  of  covers  and  articles. 

We  regret  that  this  unfortunate  mistake  was  made  and 
trust  that  all  who  intend  to  submit  contributions  will  do  so. 

S.  S, 
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EZEKIEL  CHEEVER 


We  do  not  hear  the  name  “Ezekiel 
Cheever”  without  thinking'  of  a great 
schoolmaster  or  of  the  Latin  School. 
Who  gave  the  early  Boston  Latin 
School  its  good  repute?  Who  set  the 
standard  for  the  town  which,  under 
the  guidance  of  its  citizens,  gave  every 
boy  the  best  training  of  which  people 
of  that  time  had  any  idea?  It  was 
Ezekiel  Cheever,  between  the  years 
1639  and  1/08. 

In  his  vocation,  which  the  great  Ag- 
assiz elevated  immeasurably  when  he 
requested  that  his  name  go  down  the 
ages  with  the  simple  word  “Teacher” 
appended,  Ezekiel  Cheever  stands  out 
especially  clear.  He  was  born  in  Lon- 
don on  January  25,  1614.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  came  to  Boston,  but  soon 
he  took  up  residence  in  the  Indian  re- 
gion of  Quinnipiack,  where  he  helped 
John  Davenport  and  others  found  the 
colony  of  New  Haven.  Theophilus 
Eaton  was  chosen  the  first  governor 
of  this  colony;  and,  since  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  project,  a public  school 
was  founded,  and  the  career  of  Eze- 
kiel Cheever,  which  was  to  end  sev 
enty  years  later  with  his  death,  was 
begun.  He  became  master  of  this  first 
public  school  in  New  Haven.  He  con- 
ducted the  classes  in  his  own  home, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  wife  and 
five  children  lived  there  also.  His 
wife  died  in  1649  and  left  him  alone 
to  care  for  the  family  as  well  as  the 
school. 

It  is  supposed  that  during  his  resi- 
dence in  New  Haven,  Cheever  wrote 
“the  wonder  of  the  age,”  his  “Acci- 
dence.” This  work  is  reputed  to  have 
done  more  than  any  other  work  to- 
wards inspiring  young  Colonial  minds 
with  a love  for  the  Latin  language. 
It  was  undoubtedly  very  popular  and 


very  widely  used,  for  it  was  edited  and 
republished  eighteen  times  before  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

After  Mr.  Cheever  had  taught  in 
New  Haven  for  about  twelve  years, 
he  became  master  of  the  grammar 
school  in  Ipswich.  While  he  was 
schoolmaster  at  Ipswich,  Dudley  and 
Endicott  were  governing  Massachu- 
setts; John  Eliot  had  begun  his  work 
with  the  Indians ; and  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  ending  his  regime  in  Eng- 
land. If  only  Cheever  had  recorded 
his  thoughts  on  these  great  events ! 
If  only  he  had  given  us  some  notion 
of  what  he  heard  about  “Tenth  Muse.” 

If  Cheever  was  not  interested  in  the 
sermons  of  “That  Godly  man  of  Ips- 
wich,” the  Reverend  John  Norton, 
nevertheless,  he  must  have  been  in- 
terested in  his  Latin  book,  or  he  must 
have  read  his  “Orthodox  Evangelist.” 
Would  that  we  knew  Cheever’s 
thoughts  on  the  popular  “Day  of 
Doom,”  or  the  “Bay  Psalm  Book.” 
But  if  we  do  not  know  this,  we  do 
know  that  he  was  interested  in  the 
village.  He  planted  an  orchard  and 
built  a barn  on  his  land,  and  when  he 
left  Ipswich,  the  property  was  given 
to  the  school. 

In  that  town  one  may  see  today  a 
monument  erected  to  this  school- 
master, whose  labors  were  chiefly  re- 
sponsible in  placing  that  town  “In  lit- 
erature and  population  above  all  the 
towns  of  Essex  County.”  (He  resided 
there  for  eleven  years,  during  which 
time  he  married  Ellen  Lathrop).  In 
1661  he  went  to  Charlestown  to  become 
master  of  the  school  there  at  a salary 
of  thirty  pounds  per  year.  This  sal- 
ary seems  small  indeed,  but  his  case 
is  made  more  pathetic  when  we  con- 
sider that  he  had  to  petition  the  se- 
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lectmen  for  this  pittance.  He  remained 
in  Charlestown  for  nine  years,  after 
which  he  came  to  Boston  to  become 
master  of  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
(He  was  then  fifty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  teaching  for  thirty 
years.)  The  Latin  School  was  thirty- 
five  ears  old.  For  his  services  here, 
Mr.  Cheever  received  sixty  pounds  per 
year;  that  is,  nominally — for  he  had 
great  difficult}7  in  collecting'  his  pay. 
In  1687  he  had  to  petition  “His  Ex- 
cellency, Sir  Edmund  Andros”  for 
fifty-five  pounds  due  him.  He  lived 
in  the  schoolhouse ; but  according  to 
the  records,  in  1701  a house  was  built 
for  “Old  Mr.  Eze’k  Cheever,”  the  Latin 
schoolmaster.  Soon  after,  a new 
schoolhouse  was  built. 

So  long  now  had  Cheever  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  boys  that  he 
could  tell  in  most  cases  what  sort  of 
man  each  would  be.  “This  boy  shall 
be  a doctor,  administering  pills  and 
drugs,  and  he  shall  walk  proudly  but 
gravely  through  life,  perfumed  with 
asafoetida ; another  shall  bustle  noisily 
about  the  courtroom  ; and  still  another 
shall  ascend  to  the  honorable  positions 
made  vacant  by  the  old  deceased  Puri- 
tan ministers.  However,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  their  business  to  inter- 
pret Virgil.  ‘Sit  ye  down,  Latinists, 
and  make  haste.  I fear  a few  of  you 
are  doomed  to  feel  the  master’s  fer- 
ule.’ . . . Next  comes  a class  in  arith- 
metic. These  fellows  will  be  mer- 
chants, shopkeepers  and  mechanics. 
Hitherto  they  have  traded  in  nuts, 
marbles,  and  apples.  But  in  the  fu- 
ture some  will  send  vessels  to  Eng- 
land. others  will  stand  behind  coun- 
ters and  measure  tape,  while  still 
others  will  become  hardy  sea-captains. 
Therefore,  good  Master  Cheever  will 


drill  them  in  their  multiplication 
tables,  and  chastise  them  when  they 
merit  it.  Alas!  Master  Cheever’s 
vigilant  eye  has  caught  two  boys  at 
play.  Now  lie  has  taken  down  the 
awful  birch  rod.  Thwack  ! Thwack  ! 
Behold ! The  birch  rod  has  lost  sev- 
eral of  its  twigs ! What  a bellowing 
the  urchins  make ! Now  school  is  dis- 
missed, for  there  are  no  sessions  in 
the  towns  of  Massachusetts  on  Thurs- 
day afternoons.  But  the  master  leaves 
the  noisy,  buzzing  school-room  reluct- 
antly.” 

But  the  old  schoolmaster  could  not 
teach  forever.  He  had  taught  for  sev- 
enty years  when  his  last  illness  came 
upon  him.  On  August  12,  1708,  he 
became  ill,  and  his  condition  became 
steadily  worse  until  his  death  occurred 
on  August  21.  He  was  in  his  ninety- 
fourth  year.  He  died  in  the  harness, 
teaching  in  the  Latin  School,  as  he 
had  taught  for  thirty-eight  years,  and 
now  his  former  pupils  returned  there 
to  pay  their  homage  to  him.  He  was 
buried  from  the  school. 

Cheever’s  life  is  described  in  concise 
form  by  Judge  Sewall : “So  that  he 
labored  in  that  calling  (teaching)  skill- 
fully. diligently,  constantly,  religiously, 
seventy  years.  A rare  instance  of  pi- 
ety, health,  strength,  serviccableness. 
The  welfare  of  the  province  was  much 
upon  his  spirit.  He  abominated  perri- 
wiggs.”  As  Cotton  Mather  said:  “ . . . 
when  scholars  saw  what  Quirimus 
put  on  his  monument  for  his  mas- 
ter, Tnvisunt  locum  studiosi  juvenes 
frequenter,  ut  hoc  exemplo  edocti, 
quantum,  discipuli  ipsi  praeceptoribus 
suis  debeant,  perpetuo  meminisse  ve- 
lint,’  they  learn  from  the  sight  what 
acknowledgments  are  due  from  schol- 
ars to  Ezekiel  Cheever.” 

■John  F.  Gaquin,  ’35. 
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THE  PROPHECY 


They  stood  in  the  light  of  the  moon, 
which,  full  and  bright,  rose  over  the 
ruined  Indian  village.  One  was  an 
old  man,  bent  and  ugly ; the  second, 
a five-year-old  boy;  the  third,  an  In- 
dian squaw,  come  to  consult  her  tri- 
bal medicine  man  as  to  the  last  of 
his  tribe,  the  son  of  a chief.  The  rites 
were  performed  and  the  old  man 
turned.  “The  last  chief  will  be  a 
mighty  warrior.  I see  him  in  battle, 
feared  and  admired.  I see  him  brought 
home  in  glory.  I see  a nation  wor- 
shipping at  his  tomb.  I see  a great 
orator  praising  him  and  pointing  at 
his  mother.”  The  old  man  ceased 
speaking,  and  in  silence  the  group  left 
the  deserted  village. 

Deerfoot  was  reared  in  the  white 
man’s  ways.  He  went,  not  to  an  In- 
dian school,  but  to  an  American  Uni- 
versity of  standing,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  high  in  his  class.  John 
Deerfoot  left  college,  determined  to 
fulfil  the  prophecy  of  which  he  had 
so  often  been  told  by  his  mother,  who 
still  sat,  weaving  baskets  in  a little 
hut  on  a Nevada  Indian  reservation. 

Two  years  later,  in  1917,  America 
joined  the  Allies  against  the  Central 
Powers.  Private  Deerfoot  left  Amer- 
ica bound  for  France;  but  it  was  Ser- 
geant Deerfoot  who  one  night  crept 
across  a shell-swept  field  in  the  Ar- 
gonne  to  repair  a broken  field-tele- 
graph wire.  The  wire  was  never  re- 
paired; Sergt.  Deerfoot  never  returned. 

1918:  A victorious  army  was  cheered 
in  every  city  in  the  United  States,  but 


in  one  western  village  an  Indian  squaw 
saw  her  medicine  man’s  phophecy 
shattered.  “Her  son  a mighty  war- 
rior!” Perhaps!  "Feared  and  ad- 
mired in  battle  !”  Perhaps,  but  “A  na- 
tion worshipping  at  his  tomb,  and  a 
great  orator  pointing  at  his  mother” 
...  It  would  never  be ! His  grave 
was  in  the  mud  of  some  French  field, 
unmarked,  unknown. 

* * * 

Some  years  later  she  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a crowd  in  Washington.  Time 
had  bent  her  a little  more.  Circum- 
stances had  caused  her  to  leave  her 
western  village  and  to  move  East.  Her 
heart,  however,  had  not  changed.  She 
still  felt  the  shock  she  had  received 
on  learning  her  medicine  man’s  pro- 
phecy to  be  false. 

The  speaker  droned  on : “War,  Sol- 
diers, Glory!”  . . . The  words  came 
dimly  to  her  through  a haze  of  mem- 
ory. They  were  things  of  the  past, 
which  had  died  with  her  splendid  Deer- 
foot. Suddenly  she  raised  her  head. 
The  orator  was  speaking:  “Who  knows 
the  name  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  who 
rests  in  this  tomb?  He  may  be  of  high 
station  or  low.  He  may  be  the  son 
of  any  woman  in  this  assembly.”  His 
arm  swung  in  a wide  gesture  and  came 
to  rest  on  the  aged  squaw.  Her  eyes 
brightened.  The  speaker  droned  on, 
but  the  mother  of  Deerfoot  heard  no 
more.  Her  soul  was  singing.  Her 
medicine  man  had  spoken  truth ! She 
understood ! 

William  C.  Sullivan,  ’30. 
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AN  OLD  GREEK  TALE 


Herscules  slapped  his  thigh  jovially 
and  roared  a great  laugh.  Stood  fac- 
ing him  the  ten-billion  headed  serpent, 
stood  the  centaur,  stood  the  mountain : 
all  he  would  vanquish,  one  and  all. 
“Come !”  he  said  and  laughed  again. 
“Come !”  he  cried  and  smiled  again 
and  slapped  his  thigh.  “Come,  and 
I will  kill  you  all,  all  and  one,  all  at 
once!”  And  they  came.  But  he 
slapped  his  thigh  and  the  centaur  stood 
still,  and  the  centaur  wondered  and 
asked:  “Wherefore  slappest  thou  thy 
thigh?  In  truth,  be  there  a flea  upon 
it?  Hast  thou  not  yet  taken  a bath 
since  last  I saw  you,  ten  thousand 
years  ago?” 

Herscules  grunted  sorrowfully,  but 
replied  good-naturedly,  “Good,  dear, 
pith-headed  centaur,  advance,  I pray 
of  you  — advance  so  that  I may  kill 
you.  Time  is  short,  and  I am  in  all 
haste,  for  Atlas  awaits  me  a hundred 
leagues  hence,  with  the  Universe 
weighing  down  his  shoulders.  I have 
yet  Miss  Serpent  to  test,  and  yon 
mountain  to  demolish.” 

So  the  battle  began,  and  on  it  raged, 
day  and  night,  night  and  day,  and  back 
to  night  again.  The  mountain  shook ; 
it  heaved  and  vomited,  spitting  forth 
all  its  venom  on  the  brawny  Greek. 
A thousand  fangs  pierced  him  each 
moment  as  the  serpent  foamed  with 
rage  and  pain,  and  the  centaur’s  curved 
hoof  sent  him  flying  yards  away.  But 
on  he  fought,  brave  and  fearless.  First 
he  killed  the  centaur  and,  swearing 
coarsely,  squashed  the  horse-man  be- 
neath his  heel.  Two  billion  fangs,  ten 


times,  he  tore  from  their  roots  and 
sent  the  bloody  serpent  flying  into  the 
near-by  stream.  Then,  only  the  moun- 
tain remained. 

Herscules  wiped  the  sweat  from  his 
forehead,  and  the  mountain  dared  him 
mockingly  and  said,  “Art  thou  drown- 
ing in  thine  own  filth  that  thou  must 
needs  wipe  thy  forehead?  Well,  then, 
after  thou  hast  drowned,  come  hither 
to  me  and  I shall  bury  you  beneath  my 
folds.”  The  great  hill  laughed  incau- 
tiously and,  shaking,  sent  up  a great 
cloud  of  dirt  and  steam.  Enraged,  our 
hero  gathered  up  his  last  quota  of 
superhuman  strength  and  flung  him- 
self upon  the  mountain.  The  struggle 
lasted  throughout  the  night — for  miles 
around  thick  dust  clouds  were  to  be 
seen,  obscuring  the  sky — and  when  it 
finally  was  over  and  the  mist  had 
cleared  away,  Herscules  rose  from  a 
small  pile  of  dirt,  heavy  and  panting. 
He  put  a bloody  hand  upon  his  torn 
chest,  twirled  about  three  or  four 
times,  uttered  a word,  and  fell  to  the 
earth — dead. 

The  result:  To  this  day  Atlas  stands 
about  a hundred  leagues  from  that 
spot,  wherever  it  be,  still  holding  up 
the  earth  on  his  sagging  shoulders. 
And  if  some  time  soon  the  earth  should 
suddenly  heave  and  fall  into  space,  you 
will  all  know  the  reason.  The  load 
will  have  become  too  much  for  poor 
Atlas ; and,  tired  of  waiting  for  the 
brave  Herscules,  he  will  step  aside  and 
allow  the  heavens  to  cave  in  upon  us. 
Prolong  that  day! 

Sidney  Rosenberg , ’35 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ADDICT 

(With  Apologies  to  De  Quincey) 


As  night  drew  on,  a singular  desire 
possessed  my  soul.  It  steadily  in- 
creased with  the  passing  of  every  hour 
— until,  at  last,  I could  no  longer  leave 
unanswered  the  tragic  appeals  of  my 
heart.  The  dreaded  drug  lay,  un- 
shielded from  my  eyes,  on  my  “table  a 
etudier”;  and  there,  struggle  as  I 
might,  my  attention  was  irresistibly 
drawn.  Soon  my  gaze  had  become  riv- 
eted on  the  odious  object,  and  every 
thought  in  my  mind  was  concentrated 
upon  it.  Then  it  was  that  my  innate 
craftiness  sought  to  assuage  my  tor- 
tured conscience.  A fierce  conflict 
raged  between  the  maddened  forces 
of  good  and  evil. 

At  length,  the  incessant  craving  that 
burned  within  me  burst  into  searing 
flames  of  anguish.  The  voice  of  my 
conscience  grew  feeble  and  soon  was 
stilled.  Again  and  again  I circled  about 
that  which  was  to  spell  my  eternal 
doom,  and  every  cycle  brought  me 
closer  within  its  clutches.  Fascinated 
by  its  inexorable,  magnetic  power,  I 
was  steadily  drawn  toward  the 
wretched  siren.  A last,  desperate  ef- 
fort was  to  no  avail ; and,  to  my  utter 
dismay,  a feverish  impulse  drove  me 
to  pounce  upon  the  enticing  drug. 

Now,  having  given  way  entirely  to 
temptation,  I snatched  up  the  opiate, 
held  it  before  my  fiery  eyes,  and 
gloated  over  the  forbidden  fruit  ex- 
posed once  more  to  my  insatiable  ap- 
netite.  I peered  furtively  about  me  and 


listened  for  a moment,  fearful  lest  any- 
one deprive  me  of  my  morbid  pleas- 
ures. 

No  footstep  sounded  without  my 
threshold  . . . With  a deft  motion,  I 
filled  my  eyes  with  the  luring  narcotic, 
injected  it  into  my  soul,  and  awaited 
anxiously  its  benumbing  effect.  As  the 
moments  dragged  slowly  by,  it  became 
apparent  that  I had  been  entertaining 
no  futile  hopes.  A delicious  sensation 
of  pain  and  joy,  of  melancholy  and 
happiness,  of  agitation  and  serenity, 
spread  over  me.  I passed  into  a dreamy 
state  of  soporific  relief  from  all  earthly 
cares,  wherein,  at  last,  I perceived  the 
LTtopia  of  all  mankind. 

As  dawn  cast  its  heraldic  rays  into 
my  chamber,  I roused  myself  from  the 
dream-world  that  this  drug  had  cre- 
ated, and  arose,  pale  and  haggard, 
from  the  table  of  a thousand  torments. 
The  free  rein  that  I had  granted  to 
the  avaricious  satiety  of  my  lust  had 
left  me  so  exhausted  and  debilitated 
that  I was  determined  to  put  an  end, 
forevermore,  to  this  master  of  my 
soul.  I took  the  revolting  object  in 
my  hands,  directed  one  last  glance 
upon  its  loathsome  surface,  averted  my 
eyes,  and  cast  it  deep  into  the  recesses 
of  the  still  smouldering  fire.  A single 
spurt  of  flame,  a cloud  of  smoke,  and 
THE  HORROR  WAS  NO  MORE! 

Sic  semper  libris  Ciceronis. 

Lawrence  F.  Ebb , ’35. 


Bargain  Counter  Golf  “Fore !”  he  shouted  again  with  no 

“Fore!”  yelled  the  golfer,  ready  to  effect, 
play.  But  the  woman  on  the  course  “Ah,”  suggested  his  opponent,  “try 
paid  no  attention.  her  once  with  three-ninety-eight!” 
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THE  FIDDLER  BY  THE  SEA 


There's  a cliff  that  springs  from  no- 
where, 

By  a sea  that  has  no  name, 

So  the  tale  that  spins  its  way  upon  the 
breezes  says  to  me. 

And  the  sun  deplores  his  duty, 

And  the  moon  grows  pale  with 
shame, 

'Tis  the  land  of  Master  Damon, 
worthy  fiddler  by  the  sea. 

And  he  lives  a king  of  nothing. 

And  he  rules  an  empty  space, 

And  I fain  would  solve  the  riddle  how 
this  mortal  came  to  be. 

But  the  heavens  whisper  strangely. 
And  the  stars  they  turn  their  face, 
And  the  breakers  lisp  queer  stories  of 
this  fiddler  by  the  sea. 

He  built  himself  a shelter, 

Made  of  dreams  for  all  I know, 
Since  he  sits  outside  and  fiddles  with 
his  elbow  on  his  knee. 

He’s  played  since  time  began,  it 
seems 

A rhapsody  of  woe, 

A masterpiece  created  for  futility. 

And  the  sky  may  rain  and  thunder, 
And  the  waves  may  slowly  climb, 
“Go  into  your  hut  for  safety!”  sounds 
the  distant,  desperate  plea. 

“ ’Tis  only  God’s  applause,”  he  says, 
“And  nature  beating  time,” 

Says  the  reckless  Master  Damon 
worthy  fiddler  by  the  sea. 

The  voice  came  once  with  terror. 

“Rise  up  and  join,”  it  said; 

“There  has  sprung  a foreign  race  to 
crush  and  kill  humanity  !” 

The  old  man  never  answered, 

He  might  have  sat  there  dead — 

This  crazy  Master  Damon,  worthy 
fiddler  by  the  sea. 


And  the  Lord  unshackled  fire — 

He  did  it  for  a joke — 

“Your  house  is  slowly  burning,”  cries 
the  warning  breathlessly. 

And  down  it  went  in  embers, 

And  up  it  went  in  smoke, 

And  worthy  Master  Damon  kept  on 
fiddling  by  the  sea. 

The  playful  winds  jumped  out 
From  Father  Neptune’s  lair, 

And  all  the  naughty  elements  went  on 
a drunken  spree. 

And  when  they  sobered  up  again, 
He  was  no  longer  there, 

No  longer  there  was  Damon,  worthy 
fiddler  by  the  sea. 

Some  people  tell  the  story : 

His  mournful  tones,  they  say, 

Had  reached  the  jealous  hearing  of 
Melpomoni. 

And  with  an  angry  swooping, 

She  carried  him  away — 

This  worthy  Master  Damon,  who 
once  fiddled  by  the  sea. 

But  I myself  know  better; 

The  mermaids  of  th.e  foam 
Grew  spellbound  at  the  playing  of  his 
endless  symphony; 

And  with  seductive  kisses, 

They  called  him  to  their  home, — 
Seduced  this  weary  mortal,  worthy 
Damon  of  the  sea. 

There’s  a cliff  that  springs  from  no- 
where, 

By  a sea  that  has  no  name, 

So  the  tale  that  spins  its  way  upon  the 
breezes  says  to  me. 

And  the  sun  deplores  his  duty, 

And  the  moon  grows  pale  with 
shame ; 

’Tis  the  land  of  Master  Damon,  worthy 
fiddler  by  the  sea. 

Dana  Schnittkind. 
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It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  an- 
nounce our  utter  inability  to  recom- 
mend to  the  readers  of  this  column 
the  much-discussed  “Titans  of  Litera- 
ture.” It  is  a volume  of  purely  sub- 
jective literary  criticism,  written  by 
Burton  Rascoe ; and  the  opinions  of 
this  author  are,  we  feel,  of  too  hetero- 
dox a nature  to  appeal  to  the  average 
student.  We  are  certain  that  the  aes- 
thetic sense  of  the  senior,  for  instance, 
would  be  outraged  by  Rascoe’s  unjust 
literary  estimate  of  the  highly  popu- 
lar Virgil.  The  rabid  Aeneid  enthusi- 
asts would  be  howling  for  blood  if  we 
quoted  from  the  volume  such  a pass- 
age as  this : “In  one  of  the  purest  of 
Roman  spirits,  Virgil,  the  necessity 
for  adopting  an  ‘attitude,’  which  was 
at  times  wilfully  and  consciously  de- 
ceptive, resulted  in  a strange,  dull,  con- 
fused, and  unsustained  epic,  the  Ae- 
neid, part  of  which  is  sheer  genius 
triumphing  over  false  material,  and 
part  of  which  is  hack-work,  uninspired 
and  shoddy.” 

Just  pause  a moment  and  try  to  im- 
agine that : the  lofty  Aeneid,  the  favor- 
ite of  generations  of  Latin  scholars, 
called  “uninspired  hack-work!”  If  you 
shudder  at  the  thought,  what  must  you 
think  of  the  other  patent  absurdities 
that  Rascoe  gives  vent  to : “The  plain 


fact  is  that  Aeneas  is  not  a hero  as 
Virgil  depicts  him  ; he  is  cold,  smug, 
unfeeling,  uninteresting  . . . Some  of 
the  lines  connecting  lulus  allusively 
with  Julius  Caesar  are  not  only  bom- 
bastic but  downright  funny.  The 
mythology  often  creaks  (sic!).  More- 
over, some  of  the  best  individual  lines 
are  lifted  hardly  with  a change  from 
Ennius  and  Catullus.  The  poem  is,  in 
fact,  almost  a mosaic  of  bits  from 
other  poets  ...” 

If  by  now  you  are  foaming  with 
righteous  indignation,  we  can  but  sym- 
pathize with  you.  As  students  of  the 
oldest  classical  school  in  America,  wre 
should  rise  en  masse  and  protest  this 
outrageous  attack  upon  one  of  our 
most  highly  revered  idols.  Naturally, 
Rascoe’s  insolent  remarks  require  no 
refutation  on  our  part ; for  it  is  self- 
evident  (is  it  not?)  that,  when  an  au- 
thor dubs  Virgil  and  his  characters 
with  such  epithets  as  “dull,  uninterest- 
ing, and  unfeeling,”  he  is  mouthing 
sheer  nonsense. 

One  item  appearing  in  “Titans  of 
Literature,”  howevter,  should  be  in- 
tensely interesting,  particularly  to  the 
seniors.  We  can  just  fancy  the  smiles 
of  blissful  delight  that  will  spread  over 
their  features  as  they  learn  of  the  nar- 
row escape  their  beloved  Aeneid  had 
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from  being'  lost  to  the  world.  For, 
although  Virgil  had  ordered  his  com- 
rades to  destroy  the  book  at  his  death 
— since  it  did  not  measure  up  to  his 
standards — Augustus  ( ave  benefactor!) 
rescued  the  epic  from  the  fate  to  which 
it  had  been  destined  and  thus  preserved 
the  masterpiece  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations. 

Perhaps  by  this  time  the  reader  has 
gathered  some  idea  that  not  only  the 
thoughts  of  this  book,  but  also  the 
manner  of  presentation,  are  somewhat 
out  of  the  ordinary.  And,  if  this  has 
been  the  reader’s  opinion,  he  is  by  no 
means  mistaken ; for  Burton  Rascoe 
has  an  impressionistic  style,  which  he 
uses  to  convey  his  unorthodox  com- 
ments on  orthodox  types  of  literature. 
Before  setting  out  to  show  that  Mil- 
ton’s “Paradise  List”  was  one  of  the 
boldest  plagiarisms  in  the  history  of 
literature,  pilfered  from  a little-known 
Italian  contemporary,  Serafino  della 
Salandra,  he  advises  the  reader  to 
take  an  aspirin  and  a bromide  before 
“I  utter  the  most  frightful  blasphemy 
that  was  ever  uttered  since  Dr.  Faus- 
tus  signed  his  name  to  an  infamous 
pact  with  the  devil  ...  I am  about 
to  say  (please  hold  your  breath)  that 
“Paradise  Lost”  and  “Paradise  Re- 
gained” are  horrible  examples  of  what 
may  occur  when  a man  with  a dis- 
pleasing type  of  mind  happens  to  be 
an  expert  versifying  technician  in  what 
is  loosely  called  the  biblical  style. 

“Yet  after  having  done  this,  I look 
into  the  mirror  and  see  that  my  face 
has  not  blackened,  nor  have  my  ears 
sprouted  thorns  at  the  tip ; my  wife 
and  children  come  out  to  my  study 
occasionally  and  ask  if  they  can  get 
me  a sandwich  or  a glass  of  milk,  and 
do  not  regard  me  with  terror,  but  with 
humane  indulgence ; the  pages  in  my 
typewriter  do  not  turn  sere  and  crisp 


and  the  roller  does  not  melt  before  my 
eyes.  In  fine,  nothing  has  happened 
except  that  I have  recorded,  for  good 
or  ill,  the  true  state  of  my  feelings, 
after  much  meditation,  re-reading,  and 
self -questioning.” 

That  last  sentence  explains  fully  the 
type  of  book  Rascoe  has  written : it 
is  composed  entirely  of  personal  opin- 
ions, many  of  which  are  open  to  con- 
siderable discussion,  and  many  of 
which  are  extremely  interesting,  but 
are  also  highly  acceptable  to  the 
reader.  That  his  views  on  literature 
are  not  rigidly  conventional  and  do 
not  coincide  with  those  held  by  more 
distinguished  contemporaries,  is  no 
cause  for  discarding  them  without 
earnest  consideration.  At  any  rate, 
whether  or  not  you  agree  with  his 
critiques,  you  cannot  fail  to  enjoy  his 
entertaining  style,  and  his  interesting- 
treatment  of  the  lives  and  characters 
of  the  thirty  writers  whom  he  consid- 
ers the  “Titans  of  Literature.”  Every 
biographical  sketch  is  replete  with 
amusing  anecdotes.  Every  sketch  fur- 
nishes hitherto  unemphasized  or  ne- 
glected literary  background,  with  the 
result  that  the  reader  is  enabled  to 
understand  more  fully  the  motivating 
aims  and  ideals  of  these  famous  lit- 
erary figures. 

* * * 

We  don’t  know  whether  a delicate 
shade  of  pink  (or  perhaps  it  might 
better  be  described  as  carmine,  crim- 
son, vermillion,  or  incarnadine  — de- 
pending upon  the  deg'ree  of  discom- 
posure) has  ever  diffused  itself  over 
your  features  when  you  have  been 
gently  or  bluntly  reproved  for  mispro- 
nouncing the  name  of  some  writer  of 
note.  As  a matter  of  fact,  ten  seniors, 
well-versed  in  literature,  suffered  this 
facial  tincture  recently  when  con- 
fronted with  a specially-prepared  list 
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of  literary  names  and  asked  to  pro- 
nounce them. 

Of  course,  such  a novelist  as  Somer- 
set Maugham  ( Mawm ) should  feel 
gratitfied  by  his  apparent  popularity 
with  the  younger  generation — all  but 
one  of  the  ten  pronounced  his  cogno- 
men correctly.  William  B.  Yeats 
(Yates)  and  Vachel  (rhyme  with  Ra- 
chel) Lindsay  shared  second  honors, 
with  six  pronouncing  their  names  ac- 
curately. Five  showed  their  Norse  an- 
cestry by  responding  with  Boyer  for 
Bojer,  the  Norwegian  novelist.  All  but 
one,  however,  were  betrayed  by  the 
French  influence  in  this  school  by  mis- 
pronouncing Don  Marquis  ( Mark-wis ), 
creator  of  Archy  and  Mehitabel,  extra- 
ordinary cockroaches.  One  student 
slightly  alleviated  the  gloom  of  Dean 


Inge  by  rhyming  his  name  with  sing; 
but,  horribile  dicta!  (This  classical  ex- 
clamation is  offered  up  to  the  Latin 
Department,  that  is  lamenting  the 
passing  of  such  phrases  from  the  pages 
of  the  Register),  but,  unfortunately, 
no  one  had  the  temerity  to  rhyme  the 
surname  of  the  austere  James  Branch 
Cabell  with  rabble  or  babble.  Nor  did 
anyone  do  justice  to  Percy  Mackaye 
( Ma-kigh ),  Lord  Dunsany  ( Dun-say- 
nee ),  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
lable, or  Joseph  Hergesheimer  ( Herges - 
heimer).  And  if  you  feel  inclined  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  these  pronunci- 
ations, we  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  directing  you  to  that  Emily  Post  of 
the  literary  world,  Mrs.  May  Becker, 
in  her  Readers  Guide. 

Lawrence  F.  Ebb,  '35. 


THE  FLY  AGAINST  THE  WINDOW-PANE 

Sidney  Sullcin 


The  shifting  boughs  dip  low,  receive 

Their  homage,  rise,  once  more  to  reign, 
While  through  the  sun  the  moths  in  rapt 
Arpeggios  lilt  to  Spring’s  refrain. 

And  man  no  longer  finds  himself 

A man,  but  lost  within  the  heart 
Of  Pan;  he  laughs  to  find  his  soul 

A bud — himself,  God’s  counterpart. 

Forlorn  of  all  Spring's  progeny 

Art  thou,  O guileless,  guiltless  bane , 
The  cursed  of  man  and  beast  and  bird. 
Unconscious  plague,  a blameless  Cain. 


Beyond,  the  dimpled  billows  ride 

And  roll,  and  from  their  cheeks  they  shed 

Enwrapped  in  limpid,  liquid  blue, 

The  heaven’s  tears  where  a moth  lies  dead. 

A nd  thou,  unmourned,  against  a wall 
Of  nothingness,  as  man’s  vain  hope 

Against  the  tide  of  time,  dost  butt 

And  snoop  and  thrust  and  vainly  cope : 

Impatient  bracing  and  a leap 

From  void  against  a sterner  void; 

I n cessa  n t si  m mering  en  sn ared 

Within  a breast  no  more  decoyed. 


Beyond  thy  pale  the  taunting  breeze 
In  minute  gusts  of  vaunting  pride 
Sweeps  through  the  grass  in  playful  glee  . . . 
The  violet  bends  to  confide  . . . 

For  thee  the  Spring  has  ceased  to  be  . . 
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RAMBLINGS  OF  THE  “REGISTER’S”  RAVING  REPORTER 


Dear  R.  R.  R. : 

Poetry  and  You 

(With  apologies  to  Joyce  Kilmer) 
You  know  that  you  shall  never  be 
A writer  of  great  poetry. 

A poet  never  wracks  his  brain 
Like  you  to  write  a poem  in  vain. 
The  more  you  strive  at  writing  verse, 
It  seems  your  work  gets  worse  and 
worse. 

You  cannot  write  a single  rhyme, 

But  still  you  think  they're  all  sublime. 
Since  you  were  not  a poet  born, 

Do  not  attempt  to  struggle  orn. 
Attempts  are  made  by  fools  like  thee, 
But  poems  are  made  by  bards  like  me. 

— Vox  Populis. 

( R . R.  R.’s  Votes  We  don’t  know 
how  this  ever  got  in!  It  must  he  the 
fault  of  our  "pied  typer!”) 


Jan.  21.  Assembly  of  the  little  darl- 
ings, Classes  IV,  V,  and  VI  . . . Bos- 
ton Latin  School  was  today  electrified 
by  two  shocking  facts:  first,  that  an- 
tielectrophotomicrographically”  . . . . 
(whew!)  is  the  longest  word  in  the 


dictionary,  replacing  “antidisestablish- 
mentarianism” ; second,  and  more  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  for  the  first  time 
in  y’ars  and  y’ars  yet  Literary  Club 
has  failed  to  hold  a scheduled  meeting. 
What  is  our  Literary  Club  coming  to, 
O President  Valade? 

Jan.  22.  At  the  request  of  His 
Honor,  President  William  L.  Nolan, 
we  allow  the  following  fact  to  be 
chronicled  for  posteriy:  namely,  that 
on  this  day  did  His  Honor,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  First  Class,  swab  the  black- 
boards in  218  . . . Herr  Timothy  Ma- 
honey, the  ambitious  young  track 
manager  who  is  studying  “janiteering” 
in  his  spare  time,  claims  that  the  two 
black  eyes  he  was  seen  with  after 
school  today  resulted  from  the  soot  of 
the  boiler,  and  not  from  running  into 
a door,  or  perchance  a fist ! . . . The 
Radio  Club  had  its  weekly  meeting, 
resulting  in  much  interference  and 
static. 

Jan.  23.  An  upstanding  young  Bot- 
anist friend  informed  the  R.  R.  R.  to- 
day that  the  only  way  to  tell  a dog- 
wood tree  is  by  its  bark.  Ain’t  it  the 
truth? 

Jan.  24.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  we  recall  that  on  this  day  a six- 
teen-inch snowfall  (Profound  thanks 
to  the  gods!)  invoked  the  welcome  re- 
freshing peal  of  the  no-school  bell, 
which  certainly  appealed  to  all.  The 
R.  R.  R.,  the  entire  student  body,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  faculty,  greatly 
enjoyed  that  extra  morning  “snooze.” 
Here’s  hoping  for  another  big  storm  ! 

Jan.  25.  Miracle  of  miracles!  Our 
prayers  have  been  answered ! For  the 
second  consecutive  day  we  did  not  have 
to  go  to  school. 

Jan.  28.  Mournfully  ye  student  body 
wends  its  weary  way  towards  school 
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after  a four-day  week-end  . . . As- 
sembly for  the  upper  classes.  Mr. 
Powers  cordially  invites  the  students 
of  Class  I to  “purchase”  tickets  for  the 
Alumni  Banquet  to  be  held  at  the  Cop- 
ley-Plaza.  Tickets  are  “only”  three 
dollars  a plate ! 

Jan.  29.  Mr.  C.  Fitzgerald’s  latest 
display  of  puzzling  wit  discloses  the 
following:  “Can  a husband  marry  his 
widow’s  sister?”  “Where  do  they 


bury  the  people  who  live  in  Rome?” 
Answers  will  be  given  at  end  of  the 
column. 

Jan.  30.  The  jewelers  measured  the 
brawny  fingers  of  Class  I for  their 
rings.  Deposit  only  two  dollars.  . . 
Lest  we  forget,  the  Latin  Club  con- 
vened at  their  weekly  social.  . . An- 
nouncement: Five  extra  points  in  Latin 
will  be  awarded  to  any  one  who  can 
teach  a certain  Latin  master,  how  to 
work  a yo-yo.  Communicate  with 
Box  231. 

Jan.  31.  Sulkin  and  his  cronies  rev- 
elled in  the  Sanctum  today  with  scis- 
sors, paper  and  glue,  setting  up  the 
Register.  What  a set-up ! As  usual, 
the  Class  II  editors  loudly  voiced  their 
protests  at  having  the  monthly  privi- 
lege of  cleaning  up  the  Sanctum.  . . 

Feb.  1.  Forgive  us  for  not  having 
a pun  today.  Reports  cards  came  out, 
and  there’s  enough  punishment  in  that 
fact  itself. 

Feb.  4.  Assembly  of  the  lower 


classes.  . . The  R.  R.  R.  has  observed 
that  the  Class  I boys  who  are  strug- 
gling with  embryonic  mustaches  al- 
ways seem  exhausted  when  they  finish 
a bowl  of  soup,  and  he  has  finally  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it’s  a great 
strain  to  sip  soup  through  a “mush.” 

Feb.  5.  Heard  in  the  corridors: 
Sophomore  to  Freshman  : “Boy  ! It  was 
raining  cats  and  dogs  this  morning,  and 
I stepped  in  a poodle  and  got  my  feet 
wet.’”  Freshman  to  Sophomore:  “Boy 
That  pun  reminds  me  of  the  Liberty 
Bell  — cracked  in  1775.”  . . . “That,” 
said  the  loaf,  pointing  to  the  oven,  “is 
where  I was  bred.” 

Feb.  6.  The  R.  R.  R.  decided  today 
that  he  wouldn’t  continue  writing  this 
column  any  more  without  receiving 
wages,  so  he  went  on  strike.  After 
picketing  the  Sanctum  for  seven  hours, 
declaring  that  it  was  unfair  to  organ- 
ized Raving  Reporters,  he  was  finally 
rewarded  with  a private  conference 
with  the  other  editors.  There  he  con- 
vinced them  that  he  was  worth  more 
than  he  had  been  getting,  which  was 
nothing  at  all,  and  they  decided  to 
double  his  previous  salary.  Now  all 
are  happy  and  peace  and  tranquillity 
reign  once  more  in  the  innermost  por- 
tals of  ye  Sacred  Sanctum. 

Feb.  7.  Glee  Club  meeting.  Upon 
looking  closely  at  the  faces  of  the 
“songsters”  that  haunt  the  Assembly 
Hall  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
during  the  lunch  period,  we  wonder 
more  than  ever,  where  the  “Glee”  in 
Glee  Club  came  from.  . . 

Feb.  8.  Rumor  hath  it  that  a cer- 
tain Latin  master,  who  once  could  only 
whistle  “Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyes” 
has  acquired  quite  a repertoire,  and 
now  whistles  request  numbers  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each  period.  . . 
Classes  I,  II  and  III  squirmed  through 
the  Fourth  Public  Declamation.  The 
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R.  R.  R.  found  it  more  interesting  to 
watch  the  facial  contortions  of  the 
members  of  the  audience  than  those  of 
the  speakers. 

Feb.  11.  Assembly  of  Classes  I,  II 
and  III.  A new  musical  genius  was 
unearthed  today,  as  Ralph  Rittenberg, 
formerly  known  only  for  his  mourn- 
ful beating  of  the  big'  bass  drum, 
bravely  stepped  forth  and  played  a 
piano  selection  for  the  youths. 

Feb.  12.  Class  I posed  today  in  the 


Library  for  their  “rogues’  gallery” 
pictures.  The  camera  broke  seven 
times.  The  class  rings  were  also  given 
to  one,  if  one  had  gathered  the  sum 
of  $5.50. 

Feb.  13.  Class  I is  split  into  two  an- 
tagonistic factions.  One  advocates 
that  the  ring  should  be  worn  with  the 
“big  bad  wolf”  facing  the  wearer,  in- 
asmuch as  it  might  scare  the  observer. 
The  other  violently  declares  that  the 
first  faction  is  all  “wet”  and  that  the 
ring  should  be  worn  with  the  afore- 
mentioned “big  bad  wolf”  facing  the 
observer,  because  it  might  become 
angry  and  bite  the  aforementioned 
wearer.  Time  alone  will  settle  this 
great  question. 

Feb.  14.  The  printer  was  kind 
enough  to  return  the  completed 
Registers  after  a delay  of  nearly  two 
weeks,  and  they  made  their  belated  ap- 
pearance. In  case  any  one  was  puz- 
zled by  the  two  last  lines  of  our  col- 


umn last  month,  do  not  lose  too  much 
sleep  over  it.  It  was  just  the  R.  R.  R.’s 
quaint  way  of  spelling  cat. 

Feb  15.  EXTRA!  During  the  lunch 
period  today  one  of  our  trusty  janitor- 
ial squad  hung  Mr.  Powers’  picture  in 
the  assembly  hall.  Mr.  Dunn  claims 
it’s  a put-up  job,  while  Mr.  Shea  boldly 
protests  it’s  a frameup.  . . The  lower 
classes  attended  the  exercises  held  in 
the  hall  in  honor  of  George  Washing- 
ton’s birthday.  The  essayists  were 
Sulkin,  Ebb,  and  Daunt.  Goldman  and 
Bernstein  played,  as  a specialty,  a duet 
on  the  same  piano,  and  the  Dramatic 
Club,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Russo, 
presented  a one-act  play,  entitled, 
“Brandywine.”  Gaquin’s  portrayal  of 
General  Washington  reminded  us  of 
Archer’s  characterization  of  Lincoln  in 
last  year’s  play.  . . At  eight  P.  M.  two 
of  Latin  School’s  famed  Debating  So- 
ciety, Henderson  and  Gaquin,  joined 
battle  with  our  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur 
rivals  in  a closely  fought  contest  of 
words,  which  resulted  in  a no  decision 
verdict. 

Feb.  21.  The  big  moment  of  a Class 
I man’s  school  career — the  Senior 
Prom  ! Clad  in  their  first  “tux,”  the 
boys  tried  to  present  a sophisticated 
appearance,  but  — ! ! ! ! ! The  lower 
classes  were  also  represented  by  a few 
staunch  members  of  Classes  II  and  III. 

Feb.  25.  Once  again  after  a week  of 
blissful  rest,  we  resume  our  toils,  com- 
mencing' with  the  beloved  custom  of 
Declamation.  . . The  Debating  Club 
had  their  weekly  meeting  and  also 
aided  in  reducing  the  coal  bill.  . . At 
this  time  we  ofifer  our  sympathy  to 
“Doc”  McVey  and  Dana  Schnittkind, 
both  sick  with  appendicitis.  May  they 
soon  be  with  us  again ! 

Feb.  26.  The  “Avenue  Louis  Pas- 
teur Songbirds”  resumed  their  twice 
weekly  sessions  after  a lapse  of  twelve 
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days.  President  Bernstein,  in  his  only 
statement  to  the  press,  announced  that 
the  Glee  Club  has  made  another  great 
success,  namely,  the  “finding”  of  Fred 
Rogosin,  Latin  School’s  Tibbett,  who 
has  just  won  a scholarship  for  singing 
and  who  will  soon  entertain  in  the 
weekly  assemblies.  . . At  the  Stamp 
Club  meeting  the  members  unanimous- 
ly resolved  to  “stick  together”  and 
“lick”  all  opponents  of  stamp-collect- 
ing with  a “paste”  in  the  mouth. 

Feb.  27.  Class  I boys  were  fright- 
ened out  of  a year’s  growth  when  they 
were  greeted  in  school  this  morning 
with  the  completed  “rogues’  gallery” 
they  had  posed  for  a few  weeks  ago. 
All,  including  the  masters,  enjoyed 
themselves  immensely,  laughing  at  the 
handsome  photos  of  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  class ; but,  when  the  mas- 
ters informed  the  boys  that  the  like- 
nesses of  their  brilliant  countenances 
would  cost  hard  cash,  they  sobered  up 
suddenly. 


Feb.  28.  Members  of  Class  I are 
seriously  thinking  of  taking  up  a col- 
lection for  the  express  purpose  of  get- 
ting Salamon  and  Lewis  a shave.  The 
rumored  explanation  of  their  beards  is 
that  they  both  were  disappointed  in 
love  by  the  same  girl  and  they  intend 
to  join  the  House  of  David  and  drown 
their  sorrow  in  hair  tonic ; but  we  our- 
selves harbour  the  private  opinion  that 
they  aspire  to  be  Fuller  Brush  sales- 
men and  are  growing  samples.  . . 
Speaking  of  beards,  a certain  Latin 
teacher  to  the  open-mouth  amazement 
of  his  classes,  came  into  school  with  a 
haircut,  new  glasses,  and  a new  suit.  . . 
And  now  we  present  the  promised  an- 
swers to  Mr.  C.  Fitzgerald’s  puzzling 
riddles : “A  husband  cannot  marry  his 
widow’s  sister,  because  he  is  already 
dead  (Haw!  Haw!)  and  people  who 
LIVE  in  Rome  are  not  buried  because 
they’re  still  alive. 

Registri  Furens  Nuntius. 


( Photo  by  Weinberg) 
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OUT  OF  THE  PAST 


A school  with  three  hundred  years 
behind  it  is  full  of  bits  of  information, 
curiosities,  interesting  personalities, 
and  the  like.  In  addition  to  school-lore 
itself,  we  find  its  alumni  appearing  in 
strange  places  and  doing  unusual 
things. 

Between  1787  and  1807,  scores  of 
Latin  School  boys  became  ship-cap- 
tains. Perhaps  three  hundred  years 
hence,  the  future  alumni  editor  of  the 
Register  will  note  that  in  the  period, 
1930-1940,  many  Latin  School  boys  be- 
came sailors  rather  than  face  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  College  Board. 

This  is  something  that  we  don’t  often 
hear  about,  and  almost  never  experi- 
ence: Professor  James  H.  Woods,  ’83, 
is  traveling"  in  the  Orient,  where  he 
is  studying  Zen  Buddhism.  He  is  a 
noted  authority  on  Sanskrit  and  Pali 
texts,  and  a member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Harvard-Yenching  Institute 
in  China  . . . There,  now,  isn’t  that 
something"?  All  ye  who  read  here 
have  just  learned  something  new.  And 
incidentally,  this  is  a good  bit  of  free 
advertising  for  the  old  school : — Go  to 
B.  L.  S. — Enormous  Dividends — Trips 
to  the  Orient  provided  (on  conditions). 
— Conditions  are  that  you  do  some- 
thing" of  as  much  importance  as  what 
Professor  Woods  has  done.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  our  Greek  course ; Sanskrit 
is  only  a step  away. 

And  speaking  of  trips,  here’s  another 
one : Seaton  W.  Manning,  ’30,  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  last  June 
cum  1 (tilde.  He  is  now  in  Jamaica, 
studying  in  preparation  for  Oxford. 

When  you  lordly  upper-classmen 


stumble  over  obstructions  in  the  corri- 
dors and,  on  looking  down,  find  sixth- 
classmen  struggling  to  get  past  you, 
do  not  forget  that  you  are  gentlemen. 
Count  up  to  seventy-nnie,  and  then  be 
reminded  that  up  to  1825  or  there- 
abouts, boys  used  to  enter  B.  L.  S. 
at  the  tender  age  of  seven.  Although 
the  courses  then  were  different,  just 
imagine  infants  of  that  age  running 
about  and  be  thankful  that  most  of 
them  now  are  sedate  eleven-year-olds. 

When  the  guidance  of  the  school 
passed  from  the  hands  of  William 
Bigelow  to  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould 
in  1814,  physical  punishment  was  sup- 
planted by  mental  punishment.  In 
other  words,  Headmaster  Gould  insti- 
tuted our  system  of  misdemeanor 
marks.  Among  students  there  has 
long  been  a controversy  over  this  sys- 
tem. We  do  not  wish  to  discuss  its 
merits  or  faults.  Let  sleeping  dogs 
lie ; let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead ; 
and  “requiescat  in  pace.”  In  any  case, 
we  know  that  our  misdemeanor  mark 
system  is  another  indication  of  the 
school’s  discipline  of  the  mind. 

Among  our  outstanding  Alumni — if 
indeed,  not  the  most  brilliant  of  them 
all  — is  the  philosopher  and  poet, 
George  Santayana,  who  was  gradu- 
ated in  1882.  He  came  here  from 
Spain  when  a boy  of  nine.  By  attend- 
ing the  Latin  School  and  Harvard  and 
living"  in  Boston,  the  innate  qualities 
of  a Spanish  grandee  were  mingled 
with  New  England  individualism  . . . 
And  now  he  prefers  to  live  in  Rome, 
doing  as  the  Romans  do. 

Sherwood  D.  Fox. 
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THROUGH  THE  YEARS  WITH  THE  “REGISTER” 


1904.  “The  newly-formed  Banjo 
.and  Mandolin  Club  will  play  at  the 
next  Public  Declamation.”  They  cer- 
tainly gave  the  boys  a good  show  in 
those  days.  And  perhaps  a good  idea 
would  be  to  have  a Harmonica  and 
Jews’-Harp  octette  play  at  some  one 
of  our  far-famed  social  meetings  in 
the  Assembly  Hall. 

1909.  Unfortunately,  we  could  not 
find  a copy  of  this  issue.  Well,  it  was 
a long  time  ago,  anyway — twenty-five 
years  (calculated  by  means  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Register  Staff, 
the  Mathematics  Department,  a slide 
rule  . . . and  the  office  cat!) 

1914.  . . . “Boys,  Boys,  We  want 
all  kinds  of  boys  to  trade  with  us. 
Young  or  old,  we  like  them  all  — no 
discrimination.”  (Thus  spake  an  ad- 
advertisement)  . . . Teachers,  as  viewed 
by  the  different  classes:  by  the  fresh- 
men, as  infallible  founts  of  wisdom ; 
by  the  sophomores,  as  persons  whose 
absence  could  be  remedied  by  the  soph- 
omores themselves ; by  the  juniors,  as 
easy  marks  who  will  never  touch 
them ; by  the  seniors,  as  dread  person- 
ages, who  must  be  appeased  with  per- 
fect recitations  if  the  senior  wishes  to 
graduate  in  June. 


1919.  The  Register  would  have  some 
fine  material  for  cartoons  if  the  boys 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  let  us  view 
the  backs  of  their  programs  after  Pub- 
lic Declamation.  “Latin  7,  Dorchester  0; 
Latin  55,  M.  A.  H.  S.  0;  Latin  0,  Eng- 
lish 0.”  Who  cares,  did  you  say?  Well, 
you  know,  I was  just  trying  to  give 
you  an  idea — er,  well,  you  see  — you 
win ! . . . 

1924.  Through  the  parallel  of  a Lon- 
don warden  who  hanged  himself,  we 
are  urged  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
studying.  Cheerful ! . . . “But  it’s  up 
to  you.  gentle  reader,  to  make  the 
Register  the  medium  of  the  whole 
of  the  school.  We,  the  staff,  will 
be  overjoyed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions or  to  discuss  the  opinions  of  the 
student  body.”  Those  editors,  too, 
had  their  troubles  . . . An  advertise- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  a page:  “Be 
Patriotic!!  Wear  Your  School  Colors! 
Arm-Bands  and  Pennants,  Room  217!” 
. . . Another  advertisement  in  italics: 
“We  Wont  More  Contributions!”  Good 
idea — let’s  try  it  now ! Send  in  your 
efforts  for  consideration. 

Sherwood  D.  Fox. 


STRENGTH 
The  Earth 

These  are  my  muscles  and  biceps  and  veins, 
Hard  with  the  winter  and  swollen  with 
rains, 

Curdling  in  creeks  with  inebriate  blood, 
Pluvial  pulses  that  throb  with  the  flood. 


The  Tree 

Born  to  be  obdurate,  haughty  in  pain, 
Gnarled  as  the  cynic  and  ruffled  in  mane. 
Clasping  the  earth  and  defying  the  sky, 
Scornful  and  sneering  and  fearing  to  die. 


The  Sea 

I,  in  a silver  reflection  of  stars, 

Menacing  iron  of  blue  scimitars, 

Gossip  with  heaven  and  croon  to  the  gull, 
Limpid  and  lissome  the  lingering  lull  . . . 

Sidney  Sulkin. 
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JUST  A BEGINNING 


The  Purple  and  White  track  forces 
made  an  auspicious  debut  in  its  first 
quadrangular  meet  of  the  season,  con- 
quering the  rival  forces  of  Mechanic 
Arts,  Trade  School,  and  Dorchester 
High  School,  at  the  East  Armory  on 
January  23.  Because  of  inclement 
weather,  the  field  events  were  can- 
celled. After  tabulation  of  the  points, 
the  score  read:  Latin  88,  M.  A.  H.  S. 
55,  Trade  17,  and  Dorchester  16. 

In  the  Senior  division,  the  Purple- 


clad  runners  scored  almost  at  will,  tak- 
ing no  less  than  six  firsts  out  of  a 
total  of  nine.  “Charlie”  Anderson 
showed  his  heels  to  the  field  in  the 
50-yard  hurdles.  In  the  dash,  Harry 
Feinman  pulled  ofif  the  mark  fast  and 
led  the  entire  distance,  only  to  be 
nipped  at  the  tape  by  Smith  of  Me- 
chanics. The  “300”  was  all  Latin,  with 
“Johnnie”  Sullivan  winning  and  “Len” 
Weiner  and  “Bob”  Cahill  in  the  “place” 
and  “show”  positions.  “Johnny”  Pow- 
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ers,  the  sole  Latin  point-getter  in  the 
“600,”  won  his  event  in  easy  fashion. 
McMillan,  the  converted  hurdler,  led 
the  pack  the  entire  distance  in  the 
“1000,”  and  crossed  the  finish  line  with 
yards  to  spare.  Tom  Carty  landed  in 
fourth  place  in  this  race  by  virtue  of 
a fine  sprint  at  the  tape. 

In  Class  “B,”  Leon  Stein  placed  third 
behind  the  flying  feet  of  Joe  Mackey, 
the  Artisans’  star  hurdler.  Co-Captain 
“Red”  Thompson  signified  his  fitness 
to  repeat  as  a “Reggie”  champion 
when  he  coasted  home  to  an  easy  vic- 
tory in  the  “300.”  The  “600”  saw  Joe 
Finklestein  and  Frey  Byer  place  one- 
two. 

The  Class  “C”  hurdles  showed  Cam- 
eron and  B.  Stein  staging  a close  race 
with  Dickson  of  Mechanics,  to  finish 
second  and  third.  The  50-yard  dash 
proved  to  be  a thriller,  with  Broddi 
Bjorklund,  our  lone  entrant,  taking 
third  in  a blanket  finish  with  Pike  and 
Coss  of  Mechanics.  Eastmond  and 
Helman,  both  Latinites,  were  off  to  a 
great  start  in  the  “220,”  and  each  took 
turns  leading  the  procession,  but 
Stockinger  of  the  Artisans  came  up 
fast  on  the  back  stretch  to  catch  the 
flying  Helman  and  then  went  on  to 
nose  out  Eastmond  at  the  tape.  The 
“130”  was  almost  turned  into  an  all- 
Latin  finish,  but  Sullivan  of  Dorches- 
ter came  up  fast  on  the  last  bank  to 
nose  out  R.  Sullivan  of  Latin  for  third 
place,  behind  Coolen  and  Rosenfield. 

Class  “D”  continued  the  rout  for 
Latin.  Vernon  took  second  in  the 
hurdles;  Martin,  Wexler,  and  W.  Mur- 
phy, all  wearers  of  the  Purple,  fol- 
lowed in  that  order  after  Goode  of 
Mechanics  in  the  dash.  The  final  event 
of  the  day,  the  “176,”  saw  a one-two- 
three  finish  made  by  Halpin,  Wallace, 
and  Walsh,  all  of  Latin. 

James  M.  Kean,  ’36. 


CLOSE  FINISH! 

In  the  quadrangular  meet  with  Me- 
morial, Trade,  and  Commerce,  at  the 
East  Armory,  the  Purple  speedsters 
eked  out  a narrow  victory  over  their 
rivals,  112  1-3  points  against  110  1-3 
for  Memorial,  51  1-2  for  Trade,  and 
33  5-6  for  Commerce. 

In  Class  “A,”  Charley  Anderson 
pulled  into  second  place  in  the  hurdles, 
while  Harry  Feinman  and  Ben  Chi- 
ampa  formed  the  filling  for  the  “scor- 
ing sandwich”  in  the  dash.  Leonard 
Weiner  lost  his  lead  in  the  “300,”  and 
blew  into  second.  Johnny  Powers 
took  our  only  first  in  this  division  by 
copping  the  “600.”  Latin  was  entirely 
shut  out  in  the  long  “1000.” 

In  Class  “B,”  Leon  Stein  edged  out 
a fourth  in  the  hurdles,  while  the  dash 
saw  us  shut  out  once  again.  Leo  Leary 
surprised  with  a fourth  in  the  “300,” 
and  “Red”  Thompson  did  the  expected, 
crossing  the  tape  first  in  the  “600,” 
with  Fred  Byer  breezing  into  third. 

Class  “C”  brought  many  needed 
points  to  our  rescue,  when  “Rounie” 
Cameron  grabbed  third  in  the  hurdles 
and  Brodd  Bjorklund  took  second  in 
the  dash.  “Morry”  Eastmond  and 
“Cliff”  Heilman  took  first  and  third 
in  the  “220” ; while  the  “440”  was  an 
all-Latin  affair  with  Fred  Coolen, 
“Han”  Rosenfield,  Ralph  Sullivan,  and 
Lawrence  Alexander  coming  in  in  that 
order. 

The  “Pony”  Division  saw  “Sid”  Ver- 
non and  “Al"  Plackter  in  second  and 
third  in  the  hurdles;  Eddie  Martin  and 
Paul  Wexler,  first  and  second  in  the 
dash ; while  “Morry”  Halpern,  “Jim” 
Walsh,  and  “Art”  Stepansky  steamed 
into  first,  second  and  third  in  the  “176.” 

The  field  events  saw  Weiner  in  sec- 
ond and  Anderson  tied  for  third  in 
the  high  jump,  while  Feinman  took 
first  in  the  shot,  in  the  Senior  events. 
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In  Class  “B,”  Thompson  took  third 
and  Gillette  tied  for  fourth  in  the  high 
jump;  Rosen  jumped  to  a second  in 
the  broad  jump;  and  Stabele  heaved 
the  shot  for  a third. 

Class  “C”  saw  Stein  and  Goldman 
in  second  and  third  in  the  broad  jump; 
and  Dacey  and  Dean  brought  in  a first 
and  third  in  the  shot. 

The  “Midget”  group  brought  Brady 
into  first  and  Rogan  into  third  in  the 
high  jump;  while  Gross  took  a third 
in  the  broad  jump;  and  Wexler  and 
Stepansky  threw  the  weight  for  a sec- 
ond and  fourth,  respectively. 

S.  Emerson  Golden,  ’35. 


ENGLISH  MEET 

The  Purple  tracksters,  who  opened 
the  season  with  such  high  hopes  of 
toppling  English,  went  down  to  de- 
feat before  the  Blue  hordes,  107-69. 
An  injury  jinx  removed  several  stellar 
performers  and  a last-minute  eligibil- 
ity ruling  eliminated  many  others,  thus 
aiding  and  abetting  our  arch  rivals. 

In  Class  “A,”  Charley  Anderson 
breezed  into  first  place  in  the  hurdles, 
and  John  Powers  did  likewise  in  the 
“600.”  Little  Fred  Byer  ran  a cour- 
ageous race  to  take  second  position  in 
the  “1000.”  In  the  dash,  Harry  Fein- 
man  ran  a very  close  second,  with  Geo. 
Lyons  in  fourth  place. 

In  Class  “B,”  Leo  Leary  and  George 
Hutchinson  surprised  everyone  but 
themselves  by  finishing  one-two  in  the 
“300,”  while  “Red”  Thompson  did  the 
expected  when  he  romped  to  a first 
place  in  the  “600,”  with  Bill  Smith 
entrenched  in  fourth. 

In  Class  “C,”  “Bernie”  Stein  led  the 
timber-toppers,  and  “Dick”  Cameron 
took  third.  Brodde  Bjorklund  copped 
first  place  in  the  dash,  while  Maurice 
Eastmond,  Cliff  Heilman,  and  John 
Santosuosso  took  first,  third,  and 


fourth  in  the  “220.”  In  the  “440,” 
“Red”  Rosenfield  and  Larry  Alexander 
finished  in  first  and  fourth  positions. 

In  the  Class  “D”  hurdles,  Sidney 
Vernon,  “Al”  Plackter,  and  Frank  Ro- 
gan took  second,  third,  and  fourth,  re- 
spectively; while  Martin,  Wexler,  and 
Meehan  did  the  same  in  the  dash. 
John  Wallace  ended  our  scoring  with 
a second  in  the  “176.” 

In  the  field  events,  Feinman  threw 
the  shot  to  a first,  as  usual;  Weiner 
jumped  to  a first  and  Anderson  tied 
for  second  in  the  high  jump  in  the 
Senior  Class. 

In  Class  “B,”  Finklestein  heaved  for 
a third ; while  Thompson  and  Gillette 
high-jumped  for  a third  and  fourth. 
Rosen  took  first  place  in  the  broad 
jump. 

Class  “C”  found  Dacey  first  in  the 
“shot”;  McAvoy  fourth  in  the  high 
jump;  and  Stein  a good  second  in  the 
broad  jump. 

Class  “D”  placed  Wexler  and  Major 
in  first  and  second  posts  in  the  shot 
put;  while  Vernon,  Jacobs,  and  Brady 
were  first,  third,  and  fourth  in  the 
high  jump.  Gross  and  Sabin  jumped 
to  second  and  fourth  in  the  horizontal 
jump. 

M.  J.  Rodman,  ’35. 


TRACK  TALKS 

Harry  Feinman  sure  can  “throw” 
it  — in  fact,  about  forty-five  feet 
. . . In  the  Mechanics-Trade-Commerce 
Meet,  the  boys  took  six  firsts  in 
Classes  “A”  and  “B”  . . . The  snow- 
storm put  a “wet  blanket” — in  fact, 
a white  blanket — on  the  field  events 
. . . “Freddy”  Byer  would  do  much 
better  if  he  didn’t  have  Thompson  to 
stop  him  in  the  “300”  Coach  Charley 
Fitzgerald’s  place  was  ably  filled  by 
Mr.  Aaron  Gordon,  “Coach  pro  Tem- 
pore” . . . The  Memorial  and  Company 
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meet  certainly  was  a thriller,  as  the 
score  indicates  . . . We  can  thank 
Walter  Grady  for  the  meet — he  jumped 
to  a first  in  the  high  jump — and  he 
never  jumped  before,  by  jumpin’  jim- 
miny!  Bush  and  Ben  Chiampa  con- 
verged on  dear  ole  Harry  Feinman- — 
and  shut  him  into  a second — nothing 
intentional,  though.  . . "Buddy”  Mc- 
Laughlin dropped  in  on  practice  one 
P.  M.  and  in  street  clothes  broke  a 
few  broad  jump  records.  Oh!  Buddy! 
. . . News  from  the  Andover  meet — 
Harry  “Big-Boy”  Feinman  threw  the 
weight  so  far  they  couldn’t  find  it — at 
any  rate,  he  threw  it  almost — but  not 
quite — oh,  well,  skip  it ! . . . “Red” 
Thompson  got  hurt  at  the  same  place 
and  is  probably  out  for  the  “Reggies” 
—Tough  luck,  “Red!”  . . . The  “five- 
point  men”  seem  to  be  dropping  off, 
one  by  one.  Hold  tight,  boys ; it  won’t 


be  long,  now  . . . Our  relay  team  isn’t 
doing  bad  for  itself,  either.  I don’t 
remember  whether  it  won  or  lost  in 
its  affairs  with  English.  Somehow, 
I think  they  won  ...  I wish  I could 
hold  this  edition  until  after  the  “Reg- 
gies” were  over — but  you  know  the 
old  saying,  “Printers  and  Time  wait 
for  no  man  — or  sumpin’  . . . And, 
lest  we  forget — and  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  that  pest,  Mgr.  Star  (or  Starr), 
the  tennis  team  will  convene  in  March 
and  “good”  tennis  players  are  wanted 
— (tennis  lessons  will  not  be  given!) 
. . . It  won’t  be  long  before  they’ll  be 
calling  for  all  the  Babe  Ruths  and 
Dizzy  Deans ; in  other  words,  by  the 
time  this  column  reaches  you,  the  boys 
will  be  out  swatting  the  ball  around, 
and  the  umpire  will  be  calling  “Play 
Ball!” 

S.  Emerson  Golden,  ’35. 


THE.  FINAL  riOTlON 

Thl  distance:  that  a shotputter  manes,' 

JY  HEAVING  THE  HEAVV  IRON  &all  depends 
ON  HIS  FINAL  MOTION- Of  COUASE.THE  PRIMARY 
MOTIONS  ARE NECLSSARV  IN  OBTAINING  A 

good  FINISTh&JT  If  HL  RLL AYES  BLFORL  liL 
RLlLASLSThL  BALL.HIS  SHOT  ISA  FAILURE..  _ 

As  remote  as  it  rw  slim. 

This  SAME  PRINCIPLE  ADhERtSTO STUDC 
Thl  FIRST  hALF  OF  OUR  SCHOOL  YEAR  IS 
5PLNT  TO  GIVE  U6  OUR  "PRIMARY  MOTIOI 
THLN  WE.  BLGIN ThL "ROUNDING  OUT," 

;thl  final  motion:' 

IFYOU  INTEND T 0 RELAY, YOUR  EFFORT 
FORTHLRLMAINING  FOUR  MONTHS, 

REMEMBER  THE  bHOT  PUTTER: — , 

'Tut  allyoiJvegot  intval  final  motion 

v JOCLT  THL  GWLATLST  RLSULT  FROH  YOUR 

EFFORT 
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A PUPIL’S  MATH  CLASS  ADDRESS 

(With  Apologies  to  Lincoln) 


One  day  and  one  hour  ago,  our 
math  teacher  set  forth  to  our  math 
class  a new  home  lesson,  conceived  in 
glee  and  dedicated  to  a proposition 
concerning  the  exterior  angle  of  a 
triangle.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  mental  war,  testing  how  long 
that  proposition,  or  any  other  propo- 
sition, so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  drive  us  “bats.”  We  are  met  in  a 
room  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
that  war.  We  have  come  to  take  a 
test  on  that  geometrical  field  as  a final 
farewell  to  marks  that  once  were 
passing  fair,  but  that  now  are  blood 
red.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  Master — in  his  infinite  wis- 
dom— should  do  this.  But,  in  a larger 
sense,  he  cannot  lower — he  cannot 


laugh  at — he  cannot  redden  our  marks. 
Those  subjects  which  afflict  us  here — 
have  weakened  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  subtract.  The  school  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  how  we 
flunked  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  others,  too,  will  do  here.  It  is 
for  us,  the  living,  to  be  here  tested  by 
the  great  exam  now  before  us — that 
from  our  racked  brain  we  take  scat- 
tered words  to  help  us  solve  our  prob- 
lems—that  we  here  fully  resolve  that 
that  proposition  shall  not  be  tried  in 
vain — that  our  mark,  under  50,  shall 
rise  once  more — and  that  marking  of 
the  tests,  by  the  masters,  against  the 
pupils,  shall  not  drive  us  from  the 
school. 

Everett  J.  Daniels , ’37. 
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The  evening-  lesson  was  from  the 
“Rook  of  Job,”  and  the  minister  had 
just  read,  “Yea,  the  light  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  put  out,”  when  immediately 
the  church  was  in  total  darkness. 

“Brethren,”  said  the  minister  with 
scarcely  a moment’s  pause,  “in  view 
of  the  sudden  and  startling  fulfilment 
of  this  prophecy,  we  will  spend  a few 
moments  in  silent  prayer  for  the  elec- 
tric lighting  company.” 


Leon:  What  are  the  prices  of  seats? 
Usher:  One  dollar,  seventy-five  and 
fifty  cents,  and  programs,  one  cent. 
Leon : I’ll  sit  on  the  program ! 

Pearson’s  ( London ) . 


Famous  Sayings 


Jonah:  I go  in  for  things  in  a big 
way. 

Achilles : Yes,  you  can  quote  me  as 
saying,  “I  have  heels.” 

Henry  VIII:  Nope,  Annie  doesn’t 
live  here  any  more ! 

Louis  XIV:  The  trouble  with  me  is 
that  I lose  my  head  too  easily. 

Pocahontas : Ugh ! 

Sitting  Bull : Ugh  ! 

Last  of  the  Mohicans:  Ugh! 

(Taken  from  various  issues  of  the 
C.  C.  N.  Y.  Mercury.) 


Two  cockneys  were  talking: 

“Hi  say,  ’Arry,  ’ave  you  got  any 
lices  ?” 

“’Ead  lices?” 

“Blimey,  no,  shoe  lices !” 


Master  (during  exam) : Smith,  are 
you  copying  out  of  your  text? 

Smith:  No,  sir;  it  belongs  to  my 
friend. 

Master : Oh,  I beg  your  pardon. 
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VISIT  THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY  SHOP 

of 

LEOPOLD  MORSE  CO. 

ADAMS  SQUARE  STORE 
137  Washington  Street 

Capitol  6160 

UPTOWN  STORE 
45  Summer  Street 

CAMBRIDGE  STORE 
1410  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Kirkland  4200 


WHY  ADVERTISE? 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  it  might  be  considered  a waste  of  money 
for  a business  school — for  Bryant  & Stratton  in  particular — 'to  be  advertising  in 
the  REGISTER?  What  have  we  to  offer  the  students  of  a school  who  are  all 
going  to  college?  The  answers  will  interest  you,  and  perhaps  put  a new  light 
on  your  future. 

Consider  your  own  case.  Would  you  be  better  off  in  college  if  you  knew 
Accounting,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Correspondence  or  any  of  a great  num- 
ber of  similar  subjects?  Couldn’t  you  take  notes  on  lectures  much  easier? 
Couldn’t  you  handle  extra-curricula  managerial  positions  better  than  some  of 
your  other  classmates?  Those  things  would  be  worth  a great  deal  to  you 
both  in  and  out  of  college.  To  verify  this,  ask  any  college  man  or  woman. 

A good  number  of  college  students  have  paid  their  way  through  college 
by  typing  reports,  theses,  etc.  Many  professors  are  anxious  to  get  someone 
who  can  take  dictation,  and  are  willing  to  pay  well  ifor  it. 

Your  only  problem  now  is  how  to  fit  this  new  training  into  your  present 
program.  There  are  two  solutions.  One  is  to  take  the  year  after  you  graduate 
from  Boston  Latin  and  study  at  Bryant  & Stratton.  Many  students  feel  that 
they  would  get  more  out  of  college  if  they  were  a little  more  mature ; many 
others  don’t  know  what  college  they  want  to  attend,  and  take  this  year  at 
Bryant  & Stratton  to  decide  — in  the  meantime  getting  some  valuable  training. 

The  other  possibility  is  to  start  next  summer  and  attend  the  six  weeks’  sum- 
mer session.  During  this  time  you  could  complete  some  courses  and  make  a 
good  start  in  others.  Then,  during  the  following  summer  you  could  continue 
from  where  you  left  off  the  first  summer.  Eventually  you  would  have  a good 
business  training,  and  be  much  better  off  than  your  classmates  who  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

Come  any  afternoon  and  I will  be  very  glad  to  talk  over  the  matter. 


Principal. 

BRYANT  & STRATTON  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL. 

334  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Please  mention  The  Register 


CLASS  RINGS  - CLASS  PINS 
DANCE  FAVORS 


H.  W.  PETERS  & CO.  j 

INC.  | 

Boston’s  Largest  Manufacturing  | 

Jewelers  j 

V 

5174-78  WASHINGTON  STREET  ■ 

BOSTON,  MASS.  j 
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COLLEGE  RINGS  - CLUB  PINS 
FRATERNITY  JEWELRY 


! 
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Please  mention  The  Register 


The  Warren  Kay  Vantine 
Studio,  Inc. 

(§)(§)(§) 

Official  Photographer 

for 

Boston  Latin  School 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  Under -Grad  Shop 
at  Kennedy ’s 
is  Headquarters  for 
High  School  Men 


i 


Here  is  a shop  exclusively  created  with  an  atmosphere  appealing  to 
the  young  sophisticates  who  want  and  get  what’s  new  in  Under-Grad 
clothes  — furnishings,  hats  and  shoes. 

KENNEDY’S 

4th  floor 

SUMMER  & HAWLEY 


2 Park  Street 

— Ju*t  a few  steps  from  the 
Subway  Exit 

DeWOLFE  & 
FISKE  CO. 

The  Archway  Bookstore 


The  most  convenient 
fully  stocked  bookstore  in 
Boston 


THE 

JAMAICA  PRESS 


J.  B.  KAVANAUGH 
Proprietor 


Printing 

Engraving 

Binding 


Telephone,  Lafayette  5084 


753  Centre  Street 
Jamaica  Plain 

JAMaica  1661 
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J.  FRANK  FACEY 


PRINTER 


36  Prospect  Street,  Cambridge 


Telephones,  Trowbridge  5520-5521 


Tuxedos  For  Hire 


“QUALITY  ALWAYS” 


READ  & WHITE 

FORMAL  CLOTHES 
RENTED  FOR  ALL 
OCCASIONS 
111  Summer  Street 
Boston 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WE'RE 
SOLD 
ON 

** 

urmit  talAs 

AMERICA!*  ENGRAVI!*G  CO 
94  ARCH  ST..  ■ BOSTON 
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“JAZZ” 


TAUGHT  IN  20  PRIVATE 
LESSONS  — GUARANTEED 


PIANO  — ACCORDION  — GUITAR 
BANJO  — SAX  — MANDOLIN 


Instrument*  rented  to  Pupils  while  learning  if  desired.  Low  Rates. 
Booklet  Free.  Liberty  1148 

Established  orer  20  years 

Christensen  School  of  Popular  Music 

Suite  705-709  Dexter  Building,  453  Washington  Street 

Open  11  A.  M.  to  I P.  M.  Member  of  N.  R.  A- 


Drill  Uniforms 

THE  FINEST  VALUE  IN  THE  CITY 

Priced  same  as  other  uniforms 

Every  Uniform  guaranteed  not  to  streak  when  washed 
Military  cut — by  military  outfitters 

Rosenfield  Uniform  Company 

15  School  Street,  Boston 

Ten  Doors  Down  from  City  Hall 


Wise  bees  save 
honey 


Wise  folks  save 
money 


Ready  Money 

in  the  bank  is  mighty  handy.  It  means  opportunity.  It 

leads  to  success. 

Build  up  your  surplus  by  steadily  using  your  School  Bank. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 

75  TREMONT  STREET  - BOSTON 
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IVORTHEASTERN 

UNIVERSITY 


DAY  DIVISION 

SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
Offers  a broad  program  of  college  subjects  including  selected  occupational 
courses,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  the  student  a liberal  and  cultural 
education  and  a vocational  competence  which  fits  him  to  enter  some  specific 
type  of  useful  employment. 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Offers  a college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the'  princi- 
ples of  business  with  specialization  in  ACCOUNTING,  BANKING  AND 
FINANCE,  or  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.  Instruction  is  through  lectures, 
solution  of  business  problems,  class  discussions,  motion  pictures,  and  talks  by 
business  men. 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  professional 
courses  in  the  fields  of  CVIIL,  MECHANICAL,  ELECTRICAL,  CHEMICAL, 
and  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING.  Students  select  the  course  of  speciali- 
zation at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year. 

CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

The  Co-operative  Plan  provides  for  a combination  of  practical  industrial 
experience  with  classroom  instruction.  The  student  earns  a portion  of  his 
school  expenses  and  forms  business  contacts  which  prove  valuable  in  later 
years. 

DEGREES  AWARDED 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  is  conferred  upon  all  students  who  satis- 
factorily complete  an  approved  course  of  study. 

EVENING  DIVISION 

(FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN) 

Providing  complete  courses  of  university  grade  in  business  and  law,  for  high 
school  graduates  who  find  it  necessary  to  work  during  the  day  but  wish  to 
study  for  further  advancement. 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

Specializes  in  accounting  and  business 
administration  under  instructors  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  business  that 
they  teach. 

73%  of  graduates  hold  major  execu- 
tive positions  in  business.  Out- 
standingly successful  in  C P.  A. 
examinations. 

School  grants  B.B.A.  and  M.B.A.  de- 
grees. Individual  courses  also  avail- 
able to  special  students. 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Four-year  course.  LL.B.  Degree. 
Graduates  of  this  school  eligible  for 
the  Bar  Examination. 

Case  method  of  instruction  similar  to 
that  in  best  day  law  schools. 

A School  of  high  standards  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  employed  men  and 
women. 

Alumni  outstandingly  successful  as 
lawyers,  judges,  business  executives. 


Graduates  may  be  admitted  without  examinations  if  grades  are  satisfactory 
to  the  Department  of  Admissions. 

Catalogs  or  further  information  sent  upon  request 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY  - 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
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